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It is tlie custom in the Philological Society of England for 
the president to deliver an annual address containing a report of 
what has been done in each branch of philology during the pre- 
ceding year. 

The main interest in the address of President Murray, in 
1879, is to be found in his report upon the Society's English 
Dictionary. 

This great work was begun on the suggestion of a paper by 
Dean Trench, which was read in November, 1857. It is pro- 
posed to make a complete historical dictionary. All the im- 
portant books in the language are to be read, and quotations 
made for all the words in them, each quotation to be made on a 
slip of its own according to a uniform plan. The slips for each 
word are to be sorted out, classified by their meanings, and 
arranged in historical order, so as to give a biography of the 
word. 

Dr. Murray was able to announce at last that the delegates 
of the Clarendon Press in the University of Oxford have 
assumed the entire financial responsibility of the undertaking. 
Dr. Murray is to edit it, with sub-editors. The letter A, four 
hundred pages, is to be out in 1882, and the rest to follow 
within ten years, if possible. A certain additional dignity and 
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importance is given to the work by this action of the greatest 
and richest seat of English learning — " that Oxford, which has 
been so gloriously associated with every development of the 
language and literature of England." 

As soon as the contract was arranged, Dr. Murray began to 
build an iron scriptorium detached from other buildings, and, in 
his address of 1879, he says that it is finished up with 1029 pigeon- 
holes for the slips, and with other needful apparatus, and that he 
has moved in the old slips. He reckons them by the ton. His 
assistants have set to work to sort them into their pigeon-holes. 
An appeal for more readers had also been issued. It called for 
a thousand volunteers. Books of American authors, and of 
British authors of the eighteenth century, were reserved for 
American volunteers. 

In the address of 1880, Dr. Murray says that his anticipations 
have been more than realized. Seven hundred and fifty-four 
readers have responded and have undertaken 1568 books. He 
has supplied them with 625,035 printed slips ; 924 books have 
been finished and have yielded 361,670 quotations. Dr. Murray 
speaks with enthusiasm of the responses from the United States, 
both as to their number and kind: 

I do not hesitate to say that I find in Americans an ideal love for the 
English language as a glorious heritage, and a pride in being intimate with 
its grand memories, sueh as one does find sometimes in a classical scholar in 
regard to Greek, but which is rare indeed in Englishmen toward their own 
tongue ; and from this I draw the most certain inferences as to the lead which 
Americans must at no distant date take in English scholarship. 

So far Dr. Murray. He says further : 

The number of professors in American universities and colleges included 
among our readers is very large ; and, in several instances, a professor has 
put himself down for a dozen works, which he has undertaken to read person- 
ally and with the help of his students. We have had no such help from any 
college or university in Great Britain. 

The professors in England are content, it seems, when they 
have talked to their students about the dictionary and advised 
them to help. 

We can add a little to Dr. Murray's mention of the American 
work. Two hundred and seventy-eight American authors and 
fifty-five others have been undertaken here. Their works make 
1008 volumes. There are 150 readers, of whom Pennsylvania 
gives 25; New York, 18; Massachusetts, 17; Connecticut, 10; 
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Illinois, 10 ; Maryland, 8 ; New Jersey, 8 ; Michigan, 6 ; Califor- 
nia, 6 ; New Hampshire, 5 ; Indiana, 5 ; Ohio, "Wisconsin, Dela- 
ware, Kansas, 3 ; twelve other States, 1 ; Japan, 2 ; Canada, 2 ; 
Italy, 1. 

The American authors selected are snch that they will be 
pretty sure to yield quotations for all the words used to name 
the physical features, productions, and other objects of the coun- 
try, and the peculiar acts, habits, and relations to be found here. 
The common words will also be fairly illustrated by quotations from 
our statesmen, lawyers, and theologians, and our men of science, 
as well as our poets, novelists, and historians. There are, how- 
ever, many other books which ought to be read. Every happy 
expression of those thoughts which Americans most value, which 
can be found in print in suitable compass for quotation, ought to 
be put on its slip and sent to Dr. Murray. 

Over in the scriptorium, they are beginning to think that they 
have material enough for the words of general literature. They 
are calling most for readers of treatises in science, art, commerce, 
and the like, especially of those written by Darwinians, who give 
a new meaning to large numbers of words in all branches of 
thought which they discuss. Eeaders are also asked to under- 
take to register the words that strike them in the daily and weekly 
papers, as well as in the magazines and scientific periodicals. 

As the work goes on and the slips are collected for each word, 
many words are found to have too few slips. The editor has 
begun sending out special lists of these. The first list contains 
all the words as far as Ad-, for which it is thought there should 
be earlier, or later, or better quotations than have been sent in. 
The work had advanced to A1-, about one hundred and sixty 
pages in all, when Dr. Murray's address was delivered, and he 
hoped to finish A this year. A few pages are printed as a speci- 
men ; they show what an immense distance there is between the 
best of the old dictionaries and such a store-house as this — a dis- 
tance which is seen not only in the great array of facts before 
unknown, but also in the scientific method, the large classifica- 
tions, the penetrating discrimination, all implying an advanced 
stage of philological knowledge. 

In studying the pronunciation and spelling of the English 
words, all sorts of difficulties are encountered from the irregular 
and deceptive spelling of the language. Dr. Murray devotes a 
considerable part of his addresses to this subject. He finds 
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that there are thousands of words whose etymology and history 
are falsified or disguised by their spelling, as when island — old 
English Hand — is made, by the insertion of silent s, to look as 
though it were derived from Latin insula, or when the connec- 
tion between can and could is obscured by inserting I, or that 
between whole and hale is obscured by prefixing w. At Dr. Mur- 
ray's suggestion, the Philological Society is about to issue a 
descriptive list of such words, in the hope that it may lead to 
the improvement of their spelling. 

A difficulty also arises in representing the pronunciation of 
the words. Each of our letters stands for several sounds ; a has 
seven common sounds, e five, o six, and so on. It is necessary, 
therefore, to adopt some conventional key-alphabet in which each 
character shall uniformly represent the same sound. Such akey- 
aiphabet is needed in all books which have occasion to denote 
pronunciation, and attempts are making, under the auspices of 
the National Association of Great Britain for the Promotion of 
Social Science, to bring about the adoption of such an alphabet 
for scientific purposes. 

There is one point in which the dictionary as now made is to 
differ from that which was at first proposed. It was intended to 
make much of etymology. Every one was urged to send in to 
the editors any well-considered derivations of the words. But 
it is carefully stipulated by the Oxford delegates that no remote 
derivations are to be given. Dr. Murray, regrets this; but 
we have no doubt the delegates are wise in excluding matter 
which would be sure to be copious, and not at all sure to be 
of permanent value. Other scholars, like Professor Skeat, can 
give us an etymological dictionary. Dr. Murray will find abun- 
dant employment in weaving his slips into scientific articles. If 
he goes on with as much elaborate acuteness as he shows in the 
specimens already published, he will soon begin to grudge every 
line which he is obliged to give to accessory matter, and every 
hour drawn off for its preparation. Life is short. Let him 
remember the great " Deutsches Worterbuch." 

This original and exemplar of the modern historical dictionary 
was begun in 1837 by the brothers Grimm. The first volume 
appeared in 1854. In 1859, the younger brother, Wilhelm, died. 
In 1863, the great master, Jacob, laid down his pen forever in the 
midst of the word frucht. There Weigand took it up, and Heyne 
and Hildebrand also took hold with him ; and ever since, with- 
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out rest, if without haste, the endless procession of parts has 
been coming from the press. Here is the latest for 1880, from 
Hildebrand.' It extends from geheien to gehorsam, pp. 2345- 
2536 of volume iv. Heyne, to be sure, is in L, in lemen. But it 
does not seem likely that any of the present workers will live 
to see the final fascicle. Everything is treated with German 
thoroughness. Some of the articles would make large books. 
In the latest number, gehen occupies 2376-2475, one hundred long 
columns in fine type — a goodly volume. The articles prepared 
by Gr imm are apt to contain interesting discussions of the mat- 
ter of thought involved in the meaning of the word, or general 
philological matter. But the articles nowadays are a pretty 
steady stream of quotation-slips, like those which Dr. Murray is 
collecting, guided in their course by a more or less elaborate 
system of divisions and subdivisions, with guide-posts and brief 
directions and explanations. Remote derivations and etymolog- 
ical discussions are not attempted. The Grimms were indeed full of 
enthusiasm for such studies, especially when they were connected 
with the early history of the Germanic race. Imagination has 
hardly done better work in the cause of science than that which 
Jacob Grimm has done in creating the early history of the 
Fatherland on the hints which he finds in the mother-speech. 
His discoveries of the laws which govern the changes of 
words are well known. Grimm's law has been in the science of 
language what Kepler's laws have been in astronomy. He re- 
gretted that the knowledge of comparative etymology had not 
reached sufficient certainty to make thorough etymological dis- 
cussion of the German vocabulary possible in the dictionary. 

It is to be noticed, however, that a very considerable part of 
what the laity count as etymology is really recorded in the quota- 
tion-slips. These begin with Gothic, and come through Old High 
German, and Middle High German, down to the language of 
Luther and Goethe, through fifteen centuries of change. To 
make up the record for this period with accuracy and certainty is 
the most laborious and most useful part of High German ety- 
mology. This is the kind of work which Dr. Murray is to do 
for the English language, and which Littre' has essayed to do 
for the French language. "Work like this in the separate Indo- 
European languages is the necessary foundation for a thorough 
knowledge of the relations of the words in each speech to those 
in the other speeches, and to the original words and roots of the 
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parent speech from which they all are descended. It was not to 
he expected, nor, indeed, to be desired, that the students of ety- 
mology should wait till all these tons of slips have been 
turned into scientific knowledge and fairly printed, before they 
make excursions into the profounder etymology. The Germans, 
waiting for Grimm to be finished, welcome Weigand's etymolog- 
ical dictionary, and the English, who are waiting for Dr. 
Murray, have welcomed "Webster and Muller, and will now 
welcome Skeat. 

Professor Skeat's plan is comprehensive. It includes all the 
kinds of information which common students wish. First and 
most important, under each word, after its general definition and 
designation, is its history within the language. 

Mr. Skeat goes on with the etymology, however, following 
up hack, for example, to the Indo-European root BHAG, to turn. 
(Fick, i., 154 ; iii., 198.) He also adds cognate words from other 
languages, and the English derivatives and kindred words. 

Where the derivation is. doubtful, conjectures are given, and 
discussed often at some length. There is also much elementary 
exposition of the exact processes and laws according to which 
one word is derived from another. 

It is a matter of course that a first edition of a book in which 
so many facts and so much sound reasoning are called for 
should have its short-comings and mistakes. The half million 
slips of historical quotations which Dr. Murray has at hand will 
be sure to furnish corrections and additions to the historical 
matter. Under aback, for example, we shall learn when our 
people first began to amuse themselves by writing both c and k. 
A more exact application of phonetic laws will also change a 
considerable number of etymological deductions, and enable the 
author to omit a good many hypotheses and arguments for and 
against them. The vocabulary may well be enlarged. An 
octavo would be a more convenient form for common use. 
But all these improvements will come naturally in successive 
editions, and it may well be a standard etymological manual 
for many generations. 

The part of it which is most exposed to complete revolution 
would generally be supposed to be the ultimate derivations from 
the roots and forms of the parent speech of the Indo-European 
family ; hack comes from BHAG, it is suggested. And what do 
we know about BHAG! Professor Skeat refers' to Fick's " Com- 
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parative Lexicon of the Indo-Germanic Languages," volume and 
page, as though that were enough to say. There is certainly 
such a book, and it contains a dictionary of the parent speech. 
The existence of the tribe who spoke the speech is a pure hypoth- 
esis, as much as that of the luminif erous ether, or the vortices of 
Descartes, or the fourth dimension of space. There is no relic or 
record of them in Euclidean space ; there is no whisper of them in 
tradition. Each word attributed to them is a separate hypothesis, 
or series of hypotheses. And yet here is a lexicon of their 
speech, and it has reached a third edition. It is, in fact, the 
crowning work of the philology of Bopp, and, in a certain sense, 
the highest achievement of the historical science of language : for 
it is a product of historical science. It was the work of Bopp to 
demonstrate that Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, German, Lith- 
uania, Slavonic, and Celtic are sister speeches, no one of them 
derived from any other, but all sprung from a common parent. 
His followers ever since have been working out innumerable 
corollaries of this proposition. Fick's " Comparative Lexicon" is a 
collection of them. When two of the languages are compared, 
the words of the same meaning in each are laid side by side, as 
in Latin and Greek, can-is and ww, Kvv-6g, the words for dog. 
Neither of these was derived from the other. There was a time 
when the common ancestors of the Greeks and Romans used a 
word for dog, from which both can-is and kv&v are descended. 
The problem is now presented to devise some word which will 
give can-is when the laws of Latin phonology are applied to it, 
and also give kvuv when the laws of Greek are applied to it. 
Fick finds the solution in kuan, which is therefore one word of 
the speech of the hypothetical Graeco-Italians. By going through 
all the words of Greek and Latin in this way, a large vocabulary 
of Graeco-Italic is made out. It fills 288 pages of Fick. In a 
similar way vocabularies are made of the parent speeches of 
other pairs of languages, then of all Europe, and of the Aryian 
languages in Asia. And so, height above height, we reach 
the common ancestors of all the Indo-European peoples, who 
must have called their dogs Man, it seems, since that is the 
word which will give canis and kv6v, and hund, and all the rest, 
under the working of the laws which govern the several speeches. 
A hundred philologists have been at work collating groups of 
kindred words in these languages, and attempting solutions of 
the problems they present. The lexicon of Fick is an encyclo- 
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pedia of the results, and it must be acknowledged to be a work 
of much value, as well as a great curiosity. If one wishes to 
know the current opinions about the remoter etymology of Indo- 
European words, they are here made accessible. If one wishes to 
form judgments of his own, or prosecute researches, materials 
are here presented from the widest range in an orderly and 
compact manner. If one doubts the doctrine of Bopp in regard 
to the development of the languages of Europe and India, here 
are the facts with which to refute it, or be convinced of it. If 
the doctrine and its results be accepted as sound, and we believe 
that we have here, in reasonable exactness, the speech of a real 
people, we are enabled at once to enter into the most fascinating 
examination of their circumstances and character. If they had 
the word for dog, they had the dog ; in the same way we learn 
that they had the horse, the ox, the sheep. They were shepherds ; 
they had houses and gardens. The family relations were 
acknowledged and named. Large volumes have been devoted to 
following up this line of investigation, and making out this 
primeval history. The method has been used to good purpose, 
also, in the earlier Grecian history by Curtius, and the Roman by 
Mommsen, and still more fully by Grimm in his u History of the 
German Speech." 

Dry as Fick's pages look, they are full of matter for all 
thoughtful minds. 

F. A. March. 



